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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. the vestry-room, and on the north, a vestibule for Deity on Mount Sinai. The gallery is large, 

the side aisle, with stairs to the gallery. and continuing round the west end, forms the 

eects a The sides of the church are built of dark gray |organ-loft, above which is another small gallery, 

FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | Stone, with two tiers of windows, seven in each (for the accommodation of the Sunday scholars. The 


’ é ony a | tier. The architraves and sills, and in general, all organ, which was built in England about thirty 
SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH, BROADWAY. the projections, are formed of brown stone ; and a years ago, is supposed to be one of the finest in the 
(With an elegant engraving.) | balustrade, with a pedestal every ten feet, support- | United States. A door behind it opens into the first 
ing an urn, runs the whole length of the roof, stop- section of the steeple, and after ascending five 
Saryt Paut’s Cuarer has always belonged to) ping at the pediment and western end. The spire pairs of stairs, we arrive at the section which con- 
ihe parish of Trinity Church, which also includes, is placed on the centre of the west end, and rises to tains the bell. This is five feet in diameter, and 
besides the parish church, Saint John’s Chapel. the height of two hundred and thirty-four feet to about four feet and a half in height, and the average 
The three congregations of Trinity Church, and) the top of the vane, one hundred feet of which is thickness is about four inches, weighing nearly 
its chapels, form, in fact, for all parochial purposes, | of stone, and the remaining height of wood, strongly three thousand pounds 
and in reference to pastoral oversight and ministra-' framed, and richly ornamented. It is in the Roman A large cemetery is attached to this building, in 
tions, but one. The vestry of Trinity Church is style, with five sections; and from the fifth, or which there are a number of marble monuments— 
chosen by and from the three promiscuously. The highest, rises an octagonal spire, gently tapering, among which is one to the memory of the French 
Rector of the parish is the President, and the only) and supporting at the top the ball and vane. The general Rochefontaine, who fought in the service 
clerical member of that body. In reference, how-) first, or lowest section, is square, perfectly plain, of the United States during the revolution, and died 
ever, to parochial duty, and public ministrations, he} but rusticated at the corners. The second section in this city in IS}4. The space occupied by the 
and the assistant ministers sustain each an equal) js also square, with ante2 on the corners, and two. church and cemetery is four hundred feet long, and 
connexion with all three congregations. The his-)Jonic columns in the centre, supporting a small one hundred and eighty feet wide, closed in front 
tory, therefore, of Saint Paul’s Chapel, is identified, pediment, over which, between two inverted con by an iron railing, and on the sides by a substantial 
with that of Trinity Church, given in the first) soles, is the dial. The third section is octagonal, brick wall, with an entrance on each street. 
number of the present volume. Having been erected with eight columns supporting an entablature, on 
by the vestry of Trinity Church, it was first opened! which rest the pedestals of eight more columns in THE NOVELIST. 
for divine service on the thirtieth of October, 1766.) the section above. Between the columns, at these 
The clergy of the parish were then the Rev. Samuel) two sections, are circular head windows, with 
Auchmuty, D. D. Rector; and the Rev. Charles) blinds; and rich urns are placed over each column FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
Inglis, A.M., (afterwards D. D. and Rector of the The last, or highest section, is perfectly plain. | THE RANDIT OF PALESTINE, 
parish, and subsequently Bishop of Nova Scotia,)| The steeple was erected subsequently to the revo- 
and the Rev. John Ogilvie, D. D. Assistant Minis-| lution. 


ters. | Having thus given a general description of the 
For the reasons given above, the subsequent his-| exterior, we will proceed to the interior, which, in | 
tory of this chapel is included in that recently pub-) point of lightness and richness, is only surpassed by T#® followers of Surab had learned to be sys- 
lished of Trinity Church. Nothing, therefore, re-|) that of St. John’s, in Hudson Square. A double | tematic and expeditious in the collection of booty 
mains, but to annex an account of the building. ‘range of columns, in the richest style of the Roman their spoliation being finished, they assembled on 
St. Paul’s Chapel, which fronts on Broadway,) Corinthian, runs the whole length of the church, the shore, with the four persons who had been added 
between Vesey and Fulton-streets, is a very hand-| finished with pilasters on the eastern, or chancel to their number, to re-embark. Their light skiffs, 
some structure of gray stone, principally of the) end, from the entablatures of which a large arch is which were constructed of hides, had been drawn 
Corinthian order. Its form is a parallelogram, and) thrown across the body of the church, thus separa- | UP °" the beach, and were now launched, and filled 
the dimensions of the main body of the church are || ting the ceiling of the chancel from the main ceil- with the warriors and their spoils. By using two 
one hundred and twelve feet six inches in length, | ing, which is arched circularly, with pannels on the any for a mast and yard, each crew extended a 
by seventy-three feet in breadth; which, with the) crown, from which are suspended three cut glass haik® for a sail, and a brisk southerly breeze, which 
portico on the east end, which is eighteen feet eight | chandeliers. The side ceilings are formed by arches, — blowing, wafted them rapidly over the rippling 
inches deep—the projection of the tower on the) springing from the entablature of one column to |™ re Long before the wen eS appeared, they 
west end, which is seven feet three inches—and aj that of another, and to a corresponding entablature rene among the —- which border the nor- 
portico attached to the tower, which is thirteen feet!) on the sides, supported by a very rich console—thus = aon of a lake atid 
deep—make the extreme length one hundred and/ forming a groined ceiling, from the centre of which Pecege eg on ke a pst strong hold, 
fifty-one feet five inches. The portico is composed | hangs a small glass chandelier. The ground floor is jwhich they usually - cupiec - a ee during 
of four columns, fluted, and in the Roman Ionic! divided into three aisles, the centre one branching their expeditions. Here their baggage and animals 
style, supporting a pediment, containing in a niche | off, at the reading-desk, to meet the side aisle at bad Boon aes witha “spe nag ihe boate were 
a figure of Saint Paul. The recess contains one large | the vestibule doors, leaving between the last pew ;"°™ henge up from the water, and stowed away in 
window, and two entrance-doors with windows over | and the railing of the chancel, a large open space, a cay ern, the mouth of which was afterward stop 
them. In the centre of the large window stands aj in the centre of which are placed the pulpit and} ped. Those light vessels had been construc ted dur 
marble monument, erected by Congress to the me-| reading-desk, with sufficient space to allow free | PS 3 former excursion, of the skins of cattle, which 
tnory of Major-General Richard Montgomery, killed | passage all around. The pulpit is raised seven feet |they took from the ~~ They had been fre 
in the attack of Quebec in 1775. The two entrance-| above the floor, and is of a hexagonal form, sus-| quently used by the banditti in crossing the lake at 
doors open each into a small vestibule taken from the! tained by a pedestal, and covered with a canopy, | on ; ha — the ae was ahendoned they 
main body of the church, from which rises a spiral |) supported by a pillar of the Corinthian order. The}! were always hidden as above related. The robbers, 
staircase to the galleries. The space left between! steps to the pulpit lead from the reading-desk, | “pongo gpa ae whagereteeh 
the vestibules within the church, forms the chancel. |, which is elevated two steps above the floor of the pee vy their sentinels, slept away the rest of 
The western end has but one entrance, leading to|| church. A richly ornamented railing separates the oo _— Drage rs say a ee . ex : * onadons 
the centre aisle ; and the foundation-walls of the| body of the church from the chancel, on the sides seine ip Rhee MP ee on 
steeple being placed partly beyond the main wall,|) of which are several chaste marble tablets. Over} |. , . . - um : er = i ay - = 
and partly within the body of the church, another|| the altar-piece are the two tables of the law, sur- || - L , oar y ne ‘ { “f pe : + re ver @ariy 
wall was carried across the church on a line with’ mounted by rays of light proceeding from a re-! vonretibaenen: =—s _ wer sts formed or e« ! 
the inner projection, thus forming on the south side |! presentation of the visible manifestation of the} * An Arab blanket, usually worn as a mantle or wrapper 








OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


(a term which we still use for want of a better,) 
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— — ee Sens 
| person o of the sa same description with them, bound 1d to! caped the conflagration. He tarried here some 
his mule, and apparently in custody. time, trying to fix upon a plan for revenging his 
The chieftain immediately concluded, that the || measureless wrongs ; but before he could resolve 
| father of his bride had escaped the flames by which) upon any thing feasible, he heard that Abon Ha 
As the limits allotted to our tale are nearly full, | he was said to have perished, and had fallen again) mouda had fallen under the displeasure of his supe- 
we must make the explanatory part of it as brief as) into the hands of bis old enemy, (for he knew that rior, and fled to save himself from the bow- string 
possible. We will begin with the chieftain. The} Abon Hamouda was the same,) and that a cruel! Baradin might, perhaps, by proper exertions, have 





Sa 


those little circles, and as they shared their refresh- 
ments in this social manner, each, who had any) 
thing to relate, entertained the rest with the story | 
of his past adventures. 


| 


reader may recollect that the small vessel in which | 
George Henderson, as he was then called, and the 
daughter of Baradin, embarked, after he had rescued | 
her from Abon Hamouda, was sunk by a cannon) 
shot from the Turkish galley. The youth swam for} 
some minutes, supporting the maiden with one arm, | 
till, when he was nearly exhausted, the waves 

brought, within his reach, a small spar, which had 
been lying on the deck of his vessel when she sunk. 
He laid hold of it, and lashed himself and his fair 
charge to it by means of a sash which the lady 
wore. Thus sustained from sinking, they drifted 
with the current all night, and in the morning were 
taken up by a Greek ship, bound to Bayroot, in Sy- 

ria, with a cargo of pilgrims, and other live stock. 
The youth had about his person a number of jewels, 
worth a large sum, which had been part of the hid-| 
den treasure the Jew had enabled him to take pos- 
session of, as before related. The two wanderers 
assumed a dress similar to that of the poorest pil 

grims, and landed at Beyroot. Here they were uni- 
ted by the church’s rites ; and the bridegroom hear- 
ing of the comparatively free and happy condition 
of the inhabitants of Mount Lebanon, went as soon 
as an opportunity offered, and took up his residence 
among them. Before they left Beyroot, however, 
some Tonic pilgrims informed him of the fate (as it 
was then believed) of Baradin ; and as the tale was 
separately attested by several, he was unable to 
doubt its authenticity. From this time the histo 

ry of Surab is generally known to the reader.— 
The mountainous recess, where he had fixed his 
abode after his rupture with the Maronites, still 
continued to be his home, and there his Adah still 
resided, in a dwelling as elegant as the skill of her 
lord, aided by the industry of his followers, could 
make it; and surrounded by beautiful gardens, which 
their labour caused to flourish. 

Surab owed much of the terror of his name to the 
superstitions dread of his enemies; and this he en- 
deavoured by various means to increase. Romain 
was much amused to learn that Hadji Sariff’s mar- 
vellous tale of the stunning blow from a bulrush 
was notuntrue. The chieftain had played this trick 
by means of his skill in electricity, knowing the re- 
port of it added greatly to the fears of the Moslems. 

The reader doubtless remembers the surprise evin- 
ced by Surab, on hearing Maitland describe the 
peculiar marks be had seen on the breast of the 
Santon. 

It is customary, in many parts of the east, for per- 
sons to have devices of different kinds traced upon 
their bodies, by means of colours pricked into the 
skin with a needle, as is frequently done among the 
sailors of our own country; and Surab remembered, 
that the bosom of Baradin had borne precisely the 
same figures named by this captive. He lay, at the 
time, apparently asleep, but in reality listening, 
with suppressed laughter, to the unrestrained con- 
versation of the traveller and his servant, who but 
little suspected they were overheard, and still less 
that any one near could understand them. 


When Tom arrived at the part of the conversa- 
tion above alluded to, the chieftain was thrown off 
his guard by astonishment, and starting up, gave 
vent to his feelings, in those accents of his native 
tongue which naturally rose to his lips. On inquiry, 
he found that the person of the supposed Santon 
correspouded with that of Baradin. 

The scout, who had watched Abon Hamouda and 
the remnant of his band on their retreat, had seen a 


| med. 


l|ance of the Jew. 
/his prison, after the escape of his daughter and the 


| Hamouda. 


death awaited him. His resolution was instantly for-| 
After dismissing his two captives, he led his’ 
followers to the spot they now occupied, embarked 
with them on board the skiffs, and reached the lower 
side of the lake in time to surprise the Turkish camp, 
and rescue Baradin; a victory which was attributed, 
by the friar to the virtue of his relics. 

It is now necessary to account for the re-appear- 
When Baradin was remanded to 


| youth, he was distracted with thinking on their fate, 
| and being certain of a torturous death from the des- 
pot, he resolved to anticipate his doom, in hopes, 
that like the ancient hero of his nation, he might 
involve in his own destruction that of his enemies 
On the second night after his second commitment, 
he prepared to put his design in execution. The 
apartment in which he was confined was in the third | 
story of a turret, attached to the dwelling of Abon 
The floor was constructed of thick plank, 
and the roof was also of wood, and of great strength. 


‘When he was first consigned to his prison he had 


been allowed the use of a flint and steel for light- 
ing his pipe, and those implements, perhaps from 
neglect, had not been taken from him. With them | 
he struck a light, and set fire to the matrass on 
which he slept, and placing it in the middle of the 
apartment, threw upon it every combustible article 
which the place afforded. They burnt rapidly, and 


‘the apartment was so full of smoke, that he felt him 


self on the point of suffocation. Man is naturally 


|so tenacious of life, that even when he resolves on 
' ° 
its destruction, he is often willing to prolong the | 


means he employs to extinguish it. Thus it was 
with Baradin. Though he did not repent of his re 
solution, the feelings of human nature urged him to 
lengthen, for a few minutes more, the term of his 
existence. There were in the apartment two small 
grated windows. He stationed himself at one of | 
them, thrust his face into the opening, and drawing | 
his capote up over the back of his head, so disposed 
against the wall as to prevent the smoke, in a great 
measure, from issuing through that avenue, he re- 
mained some time in this situation, debating whe- 


ther he should not at once resign himself to destruc- |! 


tion, when a new direction was given to his thoughts, 
by hearing a nail, or staple of the flooring drop 
down into the under story. This suggested the pos- 
sibility of escape; and he left the window, and 
wrapping his garment about his face, leaped into 
the midst of the flames. A part of the crackling floor 
gave way beneath his weight, and he sank amid the 
burning fragments into the lower apartments. In 
this room he found a door opening into a balcony 
on the outside of the turret, and only bolted within. 
He unbarred the door, and leaped down from the bal- 
cony, which was no great height from the ground ; 
and thus made his way out of the building, ‘without 
receiving any other injury except being a little 
scorched and bruised. He flew from the place with 
the utmost speed, and, on ascending the top of a dis- 
tant hill, saw the dwelling of his enemy enveloped 
in flames. With their light, a gleam of savage joy 
flashed across his mind : the mansion had been wrap- 
ped in the silence of slumber at the time of his es- 
cape, and he conceived hopes that its atrocious lord 
was, at that moment, writhing in the consuming ele- 
ment. He continued his flight, and, on the next 
day entered a neighbouring town, where he was en- 
tertained and concealed in the house of one of his 
brethren, and svon learned that his enemy had es 


,tirely ecliy 


|retrieved his fortune; but the wound he had re 

|ceived could find no ‘balm in the pursuits of life 
Time, it is true, had assuaged the intensity of its 
first soreness ; but it left behind a feverish thirst for 
revenge, which dried up the source of every othe: 
‘feeling. He passed his miserable and restless days 
in wandering from place to place—his heart knew 
but one longing wish—and that was for blood. This 
gratified, he felt that he could willingly resign his life 

He at length learned that Abon Hamouda had 
been taken under the protection of Djezzar, pacha 
of Acre, who had appointed him governor of Na 
plouse. 

Baradin immediately set out for Palestine, where 
he arrived ; and after viewing the metropolis of his 
fathers, and some other places held in reverence by 
his people, he assumed the habit and character of 
a Santon, for purposes already known. Though al 
most wholly reckless of consequences, he was wil 
ling to secure a safe as well as sure opportunity of 
fulfilling his design ; but none such offered before 
jhe was taken into custody. When brought before 
Abon Hamouda for examination, fearing it would 
be the last time they should meet, he resolved t 
execute his purpose ere they parted—nor did he re 
solve in vain. 

On the same day on which the substance of the 
jabove explanations passed among Surab and his 
friends, the whole company denarted for the im 

pregnable home of the mountaineers 

We are sorry that we cannot give the reader a 
personal introduction to the heroine—if so she may 
be called—of this narrative.—Fearing we might in 
|this part prove defective, we leave it to be supplied 
by the reader’s imagination, merely informing him 
that Adah possessed from nature al] the perfections 
of mind and person usually attributed to heroines ; 
ithough, as she was of oriental birth, art had neithe: 
disguised nor beautified them so much with her de 
corations, as she usually does among the moder 
fine ladies of Christendom. 
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CUBA IN 1827. 

Tue diversions of the inhabitants of the Havan: 
are fewer than those of most cities of the United 
States; and this fact may, in some degree, be as 
cribed to the nature of the government, as well as 
to the state of society. The scenes of dissipation 
are much fewer than those which New-York, Ph 
ladelphia, or Boston, furnish—Cuba has no drunk 
ards ; and when an evil of such magnitude is take 
away, society in one point has lost a curse. 

The most prominent exhibition for and of t} 
ladies of Havana, is to be found in a ride of about 
three quarters of a mile in length, running paralle] 
with the wall of the city, which separate s it from 
[the suburbs. It is called the paseo, literally walé 
It is a smooth, level road, kept in the most perfect 
order, for the sole object of displaying Cuban belles 
and beauty. On each side of it are two walks for 
the spectators, each shaded by a double row of trees 
such as oranges, limes, cocoa-nuts, Xc., planted 
with the most perfect regularity. To separate th. 
walk from the road, is a small stone wall, about tw¢ 
and a half feet high, and one foot in thickness. In 
the eye of a Cuban there is nothing like the pase: 
The theatre Alameda, plaza de armas, are here en 
The pazeo, the pazeo, have y 


} 
sea 
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I 
seen the pazeo?” is the question which a foreigner, 
must answer fifty times the first week of his arrival ; | 
and if the inquirer be met with a negative, he will, 


| but his occupation, not being purely imaginative, 
|| was, of course, much more independent of such ca- 
| sualties. I wish I were read in Montaigne, who 
tell you that you have not yet seen Cuba. In short, ae a must have written pages on this siien, vie in 
he will feel like the citizen of a much greater city } ROYAL EXITS. | his old days, if I mistake not, valetudinarian, as well 
of Europe, represented in the play, when he ex-|| Ir hasbeen remarked, that most of the sovereigns as author. The prince of egotists must have touch- 
claims, that “ If you have not seen Paris, then you! of England either died a tragical or unpeaceful; ed on that which is so near a-kin to the prince of 
have seen nothing.’ As far as the ladies of Havana _ death, or departed this life ina manner thathadsome maladies. And Burton, whom, notw ithstanding 
are concerned, this opinion is not unfounded. On| singularity attached to it William the Conqueror, Johnson’s recommendation, I never could read three 
the holy days, at about four o’clock in the afternoon, while riding at the head of his army, received a pages of, how must he have enlarged upon it in the 
forth from the cities come the volants and quitras, | slight bruise from being thrown forward against the majesty of quaintness and quotation! His are depths, 
crowd after crowd. Foot passengers also are eager- | pommel of his saddle, by the starting of his horse., however, that I shall never fathom; and yet the 
ly, and at some hazard, endeavouring to get out, and | This occasioned his death. His son, William Rufus, | book looks tempting—the page is so agreeably bro- 
bound for the pazeo A volant is a vehicle like the| was accidentally shot in the New Forest, by an ken—the black is so elegantly interspersed through 
gig, except that it is much larger, the wheels heavy, | arrow aimed by one of his attendants at a deer.) out the white— it is as gay and as variegated as Si- 


VARIETY. 





and set wide apart, the body brought much farther) Henry the First, his successor, died from eating too enna marble 


forward, and wide enough to contain three persons. | 
The guitras differs only in this particular, that the 


many lampreys. The end of Henry II. was hasten 
ed by the rebellious conduct of his sons. Richard 


Alfieri, who, in the copious memoirs of himself, 
which he has left, made amends for his taciturnity 


top falls down at the will of the rider—the volant |I. was shot with an arrow while besieging a castle ;_ while living, is very particular and satisfactory in 


top is permanent 
number of these vehicles, public and private. It is, 
however, considered beneath a lady to ride in a pub- | 
lic volant; hence all that appear at the pazeo are 


owned by families, and consequently are remarkable the most shocking manner, by order of his wife and | or less weight of the atmosphere ; 


for their elegance and costliness. No persen is al- || 


Havana contains an immense! and, though the wound was slight, it was rendered, the account of his heppy moments 


mortal by the unskilfulness of his surgeon. King 
John died of vexation, and Henry III. principally 
from the same cause. Edward was assassinated in 
was murdered in prison, 


her gallant. Richard II 


* | have ob 
served,”’ says he, “ applying to my intellect an ex- 
cellent barometer, that I had greater or less genius 
and capacity for composition, according to the greater 
1 total stupidity 
during the great solstitial and equinoctial winds ; an 


lowed to use reins in driving, in Havana—the streets and his successor, Henry IV., expired from being) infinitely less perspicacity in the evening than in 


are too narrow. 
by a driver (cadisero) always dressed in livery. | 
rr . m . | 
There is, as may be expected, a clashing in the 


press for the pazeo. The Virgin Mary finds her 


name abused and invoked, with all the addition of} and his son, Edward V., was murdered in his child-|) account for them ed libitum 
purisima, &c.” connected with other! hood, by order of his uncle, Richard III., who after- | might also be mentioned amongst those who have 


29 «se 


** santissima, 
words not quite so respectful, in the midst of locked | 
wheels and broken harnesses. 
gained, all trouble is over. On each side of the} 
road are ranged close to the wall the volants and/ 
quitras, passing from one end to the other at a slow | 
walk ; and now commences the display. The dresses 


the defence of his usurped royalty. Henry VI./ 
died in the tower, and, as was supposed, by vio 


lence. Edward IV. was worn out by his excesses, 


wards fell in the battle of Bosworth field. Queen 
Elizabeth from remorse for her cruelty to the Earl 
of Essex. James I. died of the ague, a disease 
which but seldom proves mortal. Charles I. was 
beheaded on the scaffold. Charles Il. shortened 


Each horse is therefore mounted | worn out with the cares and anxieties attendant onthe morning; and much more fancy, enthusiasm, 


and invention in mid-winter and mid-summer than 
in the intervening months.’ 

He gives but the facts, and leaves his readers to 
Milton, and others, 


acknowledged themselves to be under “ skyey in- 


But the pazeo ounce} Mary died of vexation for the loss of Calais, and | fluences ;”’ but, for the present, enough 





FINISHING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
There are many of the “ Finishing Establish 


ments,” as they are called, in the vicinity of London, 


of the ladies are almost invariably white, of the || bis course by his vices, and James II. died in exile. | where every thing 1s omitted that ought to be learned, 


most costly kind 
and sometimes a veil hanging from the comb, so as 


his collar-bone, by a fall from his horse. George I 


A wreath of roses in the hair,! William III. expired in consequence of breaking | and where every thing which is taught ought to be 


untaught as quickly as possible. Compared with 


to cover only about half of the head, and none of | died in his carriage on the road ; George II. in a fit; | what is learnt there, in nine cases out of ten, a girl 


the face, is all the head-dress which they wear. | 
The small wall is lined with gentlemen, who station | 
themselves there to gaze at the ladies—who, in|! 
turn, pass by, to gaze at the gentlemen. It may be) 
called a staring match The number of vehicles) 
sometimes amount to five hundred, in which case! 
the ride is extended beyond the pazeo. The ladies 
amount to more than one thousand. From end to 
end they pass for about three hours, to see and to 
be seen. At dusk the same confusion is observable 
in returning, as at entering the city. The sign of|| 
recognition is a shake of the hand to the acquaint- || 
ance on the walk, and consequently there is a per- |! 
petual waving of handkerchiefs, fans, and hands. 

On the subject of female beauty of Havana, it 
may be said, that about the usual proportion of fe- 
males are pretty. Not, indeed, if we make our nor- 
thern standard the test, for no Cuba beauty pos- 
sesses lips and cheeks, of which 

“ They tell, 


* Outshine the beauty of the <ea, 
* White foam and crimson shell (” 


t 
e 


But if regularity of features—smoothness of skin— 
lark eyes—dark hair, and beautiful teeth, give any 


| write, but at certain seasons 


and George III. in a state of insanity. P. 





EFFECT OF THE WEATHER ON THE 
MIND. 

Ir was a favourite maxim with Dr. Johnson, that 
the mind was independent of all external circum- 
stances. In his conversations and periodical papers 
he took every opportunity of inculcating it, and 
scouted, with a degree of indignation, the idea 
that the weather had a necessary influence on the | 
thoughts, &c. In his “ Life of poor dear Collins,” 
as he calls him, he ridicules, very paradoxically, an 
opinion of that unfortunate poet, that he could not 
From what we know 
of Johnson (and of no literary man do we know 
more) we woul: suppose, above all others, he must 
have been the most sensible of the effects of our 
climate ; and notwithstanding Boswell’s assertions 
to the contrary, that he was so, is corroborated by 
his very argument against it, into which he entered 
con amore, as though it touched him. His indigence, 
however, in early life, often compelled him to ex- 
the weather; and, having thus 


‘ 


ertion im sjite ot 


had better be idle at home, and infinitely better em 
ployed under a good private governess. What, 
in fact, is taught at these places generally’? A Little 
smattering of Italian; alittle jabber of bad French ; 
to waltz a little; to draw a little; and to strum on 
the piano a little Every thing is little, except the 
extra charges and the housekeeper, which are great 
The morals are not thought of; but the posture-mas 
ter comes regularly. Ther provision against 
a faux pas; but a false step is severely reprehended 
y the mustachioed drill-sergeant. The language 
spoken is fine and tawdry, like every thing else 
lo not walk ; 


is ho 


The young ladies ‘ perambulate they 
they ‘compose poetry,” they disdain prose; they 
work “ fine work,” they are above any thing plain ; 
and when their relations call, they arc in “‘ desha 
bille,”’ or in * papillote,’’ which means that they are 
ndolent, vapourish, and unk Adi 
iishing Establishments,” for the purpose 
’ 
Teliet 


aifhy 


squalid, 
rable “ # 
of making future 


»wices and mothers Truth 





A FIGURE TO PAINT. 


“ Represent me in my portrait,” said a gentleman 


claims—then the Hebeneras may come in for their gained some advantage over what doubtless tor-) to his painter, ‘* with a book in my hand, and read- 


share. Byron’s description of the Grecii.n maids is | 
not inapplicable to them 





A gentleman who suspected his negro servant of 
drinking his cider, took a piece of chalk, and call- 


ing Cuffee to him, pretended to pass it round his satisfactory information on this subject, is autu-bio-| lowing epitaph on a child 


mouth.—‘‘ Now I shall know if you drink any,” said 
he. On Cuffee’s going into the cellar he took a! 
earty draught, chalked his mouth round, and re- 
turned to the parlour. This was not quite so inge- 


mented him greatly, he took revenge of it, by de 
nying its existence ; a mode of revenge, by-the-by, 
which he also used with too much success against 
genius, both contemporary with and before him. 
The only place where we can look for full and 


graphy, that preceptor of preceptors, the deep inte- 
rest of whose lessons forms the best excuse for the 
prevailing sentiment of the age—egotism. I do not 
remember that Gibbon, in all that he has said of 


ing aloud. Paint my servant also, in a corner where 


he cannot be seen, but in such a manner that he 


may hear me when | call him 





In Cheltenham church yard, England, is the fo! 


f v Tam done for 


hat I was begua for 





The man who contents himself to-day with that 


nious as the farmer who insisted on the man’s whist- himself, with so much modesty and elegance, has! which he has, will content himself to-morrow with 


ling while be was similarly engaged. 


ever alluded to the effect the weather had on him; 


that which he may have 
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A THE CASKET. to write an essay upon example, but to mention one 
| that has recently come under my notice, which is | 
. so agreeable, that I could wish it to have a wide in- | 
senieteraetnisdscs edema | fluence, and that all might join me in the brief, but 


AN EXAMPLE. || powerful exhortation of “ Go and do likewise.” 


I RECOLLECT discussing the point some time since The female mind is a gem, whose value has not 
with certain young men, whether learning increased | been appreciated by the world, and while the artist’s| 
the virtue of mankind, or rather whether it increased | hands have been employed unceasingly in purifying 
the virtues more than it did the vices of the world. | inferior stones, this one has been suffered to repose 
As is usual in all cases where there is a conflict of | in its native rudeness ; rich, "tis true, but obscured 
opinions and entire freedom of speaking, consider- |by the veil of retiring modesty, save an occasional | 
able warmth of feeling was displayed by the advo-| instance, where an irrepressible brilliancy has burst, 
cates of either side; and opinions, whether rational | through all obstructions to irradiate the sphere of its 
or absurd, when once advanced, were maintained |existence. Buta brighter day has come, and a wo-| 
with all the pertinacity natural to the young. It was | man of sense and information is no longer a prodigy 
admitted, that knowledge gave new inducements | nor a blue stocking. 
to virtue, and opened new inlets to happiness; that) But to return to the example I have mentioned. | 
its dissemination was the diffusion of a principle that | Right or ten young ladies, of the first respectability 
taught to man his exalted nature and its noble pur- in jife, have united under certain regulations, to form 
poses, his duties, his hopes, and his immortality; an association for intellectual improvement. It is, 
that the violence of his passions was refined and nota debating society, but its chief object is improve- 
softened, and a due degree of humility associated | ent in composition, it being made the duty of each 





} 


THE REPOSITORY. 


THE DISSIPATED HUSBAND. 

To a fond and confiding girl, few hours in life are 
so full of buoyancy and hope of kindness and affec- 
tion, as those of courtship ; and few, it may be truly 
said, are so important to her future welfare and hap- 
piness. In her lover she too often sees all that is 
worthy and respectable in man; the ardour of her 
affection softens the most offensive traits of charac- 
ter, and obliterates all minor failings. Whatever 
she may have collected from poetry, is brought in 
aid of her imagination, which pictures, in the most 
glowing colours, the character of a husband: and 
her affection persuades her, that in her lover she 
has found a perfect representative of this ideal pic- 
ture. In dreams of confidence, in the prudence of 
her choice, and delightful anticipations succeeding 
years of affection ana happiness, she is led to the 
altar; and how often, alas! does one short year 
bring home to her aching bosom the sad reality of 
the falsity and emptiness of her hopes of all mutual 





with his other acquirements : but, as an offset to this, 
the doctrine was urged that knowledge also gave 
new life to the principles of vice, that inert inclina- | 
tions for wickedness were developed ; that the hu- 
man mind, naturally prone to evil, received an im- 
petus indeed, but one that gave a luxuriant growth 
to its inborn viciousness, and fostered every weed, 
like the vicinity of a stream of water. As, for ex- 
ample, no one without education could be a hypo- 
crite ; for hypocrisy, to be successful, requires a mind 
tutored by the rules of art, and individual instances 
were introduced, (my moderation will not permit 
me to name them,) of men in high life, whose care- 
ful education gave them the ability of practising 
successfully their nefarious schemes upon the judg- 
ments and fortunes of the unwary. Notwithstand- 
ing all this array of argument, the right side did ul- 
timately prevail, and it was concluded that it were 
better to be wise than to be ignorant, although the 
unlearned man might be capable of understanding 
all his moral and other duties. But among all the 
advantages of a cultivated intellect, that were so 
diligently canvassed, from some inadvertence, or 
oversight, the value of example, especially in histo- | 
rical reading, was not even mentioned. Now, to 
store the mind with a knowledge of past events, of 
the fluctuations and revolutions of different bodies, | 
from an empire down to a private family, and of the 
changes that have taken place in the face of nature 
since the world-——————— | 
“ Was fresh and young, i 
“ And the great deluge still bad left it green,” i} 
is, indeed, truly agreeable, either as a theme for| 
thought or conversation : but, in addition to this, | 
history has another use, and that by no means a se- 
condary one, arising from the study of the examples | 
there met with. It is well understood that the mind, 
when not vitiated, nor made inflexible by the chill 
of many years, is apt to acquire the bias and opi- 
nions of its companions, or the objects often pre- 
sented to it. Hence the well-known precept which 
the schoolmasters used to give us for a writing copy, 
“« Evil communications corrupt good manners.”’ In- 
sensibly to ourselves, in the natural admiration of 
what is great and good, and beautiful, we, ourselves, 
are led to practice what is great, good, and lovely ; 
and in the abhorrence of what is low and vicious, 
and deformed, we have a safeguard from falling our- 
selves into such actions. The former benefits of 
reading improve the mind; the last improves the) 
heart—and though it would be invidious, and un- | 
just, to compare their relative value, we may be al- || 
lowed to dwell emphatically upon the last, which | 
alone is capable of forming a terrestrial paradise in 
this world. 
But my intention in taking the pen now was not 


member to write a communication for every meet-)| love, tender assiduity, and lasting affection. Yes- 
ing. A constitution is formed, but such has been| terday, the lover was all attention, and love marked 
the unanimity, with which all have laboured, for jevery action—to-day, the husband is cold, distant, 
the promotion of the one object originally intended, | and neglectful, preferring the company of the worth- 
and still assiduously held in view, that laws have|jless and dissipated to that of her, who, but a few 
been unnecessary, and they have hitherto presented | days since, he flattered himself, was dearer to him 
the beautiful, but uncommon spectacle, of a com-) than all the world beside. 
munity without laws. Itis scarcely possible to con-|| I can hardly picture to myself a situation more 
ceive how much emulation has been created by this! truly heart-rending and deplorable, than that of a 
union of a number, who are equals in years, and) female who has found every want anticipated, and 
erhaps in talents, and it is the more remarkable, every reasonable wish gratified under the paternal 
because the efforts and emulations of the sex are so roof, with the warm confidence of youth, to repose 
seldom directed in such a channel. It is needless on the bosom of affection; but, finding her confi- 
to expatiate on the advantages of such an associa-|/ dence betrayed, her affection slighted, and herself, 
tion, as they are too obvious to be overlooked, even) with a helpless offspring, left to struggle with un- 
by the careless. Each individual would have the kindness, poverty and want. Such, alas! is too ot- 
same abilities for progressive improvement when | ten the case in this world of uncertainty, where we 
separate as when united: but the human mind is| find, mixed with the kindest blessings of our hea- 
so framed that it requires something powerful to! venly Father, evils which almost stagger our strong- 
produce great exertions. The mere love of !itera-| est faith. 
ture is not of itself sufficiently so, excepttoasmall| In my boyish days, when every thing was bright 
number, who may be called geniuses. All others and sunny, and pleasure sported in beautiful per 
require an additional motive, without which the at- spective before me, I sometimes wandered to a 
tempt to pen an essay, a tale, or a verse of poetry, neighbouring farm-house, to pass an idle hour with 
might never be made. Add to this the laudable | its lovely and innocent inmates, who were as thought- 
ambition and dread of inferiority, which is almost! less and cheerful as myself. Among these beautiful 
certain to actuate the youthful mind when in view girls was one more advanced in years than the rest, 
of the exertions of others, and we have an array of | whose modesty and blooming beauty was the admi 
motives, which is irresistible. Whatever may be) ration and envy of the village throng. Twenty 
the particular talent in which the members may ex- | winters have passed over my head since I saw hex 
cel, whether they be in the wild and picturesque | sporting on the green, and yet, at this distant day, | 
fields of fancy, so often traversed, and yet so full of cannot recollect her sylphlike form, her sprightly 
novelty, or in the more sober and useful realities of/ manner, and her affectionate smile, without a thrill 
the judgment, they are sure to be developed and | of delight. 
matured with as much more rapidity as the exotic) Jiza’s hand had been often solicited by he: 
ripens in the green house than it does in the garden. ‘equals, and even by those whose fortunes were 
This is sure to be the case where, at the same time, | much superior to her own, but none were able to 
all are monitors and all pupils; where all may cri-|| win her heart. About her twentieth year, she met, 
ticise, either verbally or in writing, the compositions | at a friend’s, a young gentleman who had recently 
presented, (for if done in the spirit of truth, with- come to reside in the neighbourhood—his figure was 
out sarcastic bitterness, there is nothing offensive | elegant, his features regular, and his whole appear 
in criticism.) In short, nothing but an abuse of their|| ance such, as, at first sight, was calculated to ex 
means, something which is possible, but not proba-|' cite the affections of a young, inexperienced, and 
ble, can make a project like this degenerate from | susceptible girl. He was flippant, bold, and even 
its pure and original object of intellectual improve-) boisterous ; which, to one little acquainted with the 
ment, and human ingenuity will not readily devise i world, might indicate a great degree of spirit; but 
a more agreeable method of diffusing the “lights of) it was, in fact, nothing but the ebullition of an iri- 
science,” and cultivating the “ flowers of litera-| table and petulant temper. To this man Eliza be 
‘| came most passionately attached—he offered her his 
| hand, and it was accepted, in opposition to the ad 
Desire not either the wise man or the fool for! vice and entreaties of her parents. 
thine enemy; but guard thyself equally from the; It was about this time I left the paternal roof, and 
cunnimg of the wise man, and the ignorance of the | new scenes and increasing cares almost obliterated 
fool. the beautiful Eliza from my recollection. 
During one of the inclement nights of our New 





The best of man’s possessions is a sincere friend 
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1 
England winters, I was called to an obscure part of | 
the city, to visit, professionally, a poor and helpless | 
wretch, who was pining with disease produced by 
intemperance. As I sat by the bed of the sufferer, l 
heard, in an adjoining room, the voice of a female, | 


of her husband. “ For heaven’s sake,”’ she said, “do 
keep back every cent you can of his earnings; not) 
a shilling that enters his pocket ever finds its way 


here. The tippling shop and tavern take all—it is the wild spot, surrounded by the ruined wall, where ] 
hard, and, perhaps wrong, to speak of one’s husband his flock was. He rubbed his eyes, but neither dog | 


thus. The time was when I did not believe it pos- 
sible ; but what am I to do, where am I to seek sus- 
tenance, clothing and fuel, for-these, :ny freezing | 
and starving children? But, my dear sir,” she con: | 
tinued, her sobs almost suffocating her, “ this is but 
a small part of what I suffer. Ob! I could sustain 


myself under poverty, and want; I could live with | last he rushed with hasty steps down the hill to en-|| 


him cheerfully and affectionately under all vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, if I could only receive the love and 
kindness which is a wife’s due.” 

I inquired the name of her who had so strongly 
excited my sympathy—in a moment the beautitul 


Eliza flitted before my mind—she, who at twenty his goats, and stroked their chins. At last he invo- |) 


years was so beautiful, so affectionate, and so hap- 





J i. . 
drink from a can that stood near him, whence arose 


ithe fragrant perfume of generous wine. New life 


‘seemed to inspire his frame, and as often as fatigue | 
pleading with one who appeared to be the employer |/appeared inclined to return, he drew fresh vigour | 


‘from the ever-flowing can. Sleep at last overcame 
‘him. 
| On awakening, he found himself once more on | 


jnor goat could he discover, and over him hung | 
jshrubs and trees which he had never remarked till | 
this day. He shook his head, and pursued his way | 
jover hills and dales where his goats were used to} 
| wander during the day, but no where was there any | 


jtrace of them. Below him lay Sittendorf, and at | 


| 


|quire after his flock. 


| The people who met him on the way to the vil-| 
lage seemed to be all strangers; they were differ- | 


ently clad, and did not speak as his old neighbours | 


\did. They stared at bim too when he asked after 


jluntarily did the same, and found to his astonishment 


py, that angels might almost have envied her lot. |) that his beard was at least a good foot long. He, 


arose with an indistinct feeling, that I should meet|/n0W began to think himself and all the world around 
something which my youthful mind was wont to ,him bewitched ; and yet he was sure that the moun- 
I entered the tain he was descending was the Kyffhaus, and all 


room—but what did I see ?—the shadow of her the cottages with the gardens and grass plots were 


contemplate with such a delight. 


whose early dawn was the promise of earthly bliss. 


Would to heaven it had never been my lot to have |to the question of a traveller riding by, called the 
thus encountered her, who, in youth, had left such village Sittendorf. 


a magic and undying spell on my mind. 


| 





THE CABINET. 





Book will readily recognise the origin of their favourite, 
“Rip Van Winkle.”’] 
THE GOATHERD. 

Peter Cravs, a goatherd of Sittenburg, who 
tended his flock on the Kyffhaus mountain, used to, 
drive it every evening to a wild spot, surrounded 
by a ruined wall, where he numbered his charge,| 
and left it to rest for the night. I 

For some days he observed that one of his pretti- ! 
est kids vanished soon after she arrived at this place, || 
and appeared last of all the herd in the morning. 
He watched her more closely, and saw that she) 
escaped through a cleft in the wall. He followed | 
her into a cavern, and found her busily engaged in 
picking up and eating the oat kernels which fell in | 
continual showers from the roof. He looked up-}) 
ward—the corn rattled about bis head, but, with, 
all his curiosity, the darkness prevented his disco- || 
vering apy thing more. He listened, and at length | 
heard the neighing and stamping of a high-bred | 
horse, from whose manger he now guessed the | 
oats fell. i 

The goatherd stood fixed in astonishment.— 
Whence could this horse have found its way through 
the almost trackless mountains that surrounded him? 
Presently there appeared a dwarf, who made signs 
to him to follow. Peter entered the cave, and pass- 
ed first into a court surrounded by high walls, and 
thence to a valley embosomed in lofty ridges of rock, 
through which only a scanty twilight made its way. 
Here, on the cool plot of turf, were twelve knights 
of grave deportment, who interchanged not a single 
word, but busied themselves in playing at ninepins. 
Peter was ordered by signs to employ himself in 
fetching the bow! 

At first his heart quaked, and his knees trembled 
as he stole a sidelong glance at the long beards and 
slashed doublets of the venerable knigtits. By de-’ 


[In the following simple story, the admirers of the Sketch. ‘prmees him by his name. 


} 


| Again he shook his head, and made his way 


|| reeled like a drunken man out at the back door, and 
l|called for his wife and children, but no one oon 


way bustling through the gaping crowd, with a child 


ling. ‘* Mary.” ‘And your father’s?”’ “God bless 
tain. His flock came back without him. 


| T am Peter Claus,’ 


quite familiar to him. Some children too, in answer 


through the village to his own hut. It looked sore-! 
ly decayed: and before it lay a strange child in «| 
ragged frock, by the side of a half-starved hound, | 
who snarled between his teeth while his old maste: 
He went through the 


grees he became bolder, he snatched hasty glances’ 
around him, and at length grew hardy enough to | 


| MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





[ The following is copied from an old newspaper. We tran- 
scribe it for the edification of those who delight in “ tales 
of the wild and wonderful." Of the subject-matter we say 
nothing; but, as a specimen of composition, it is vastly 





| superior to the productions of ordinary newspaper wri 


| ters.— Walsh. } 


| THE MYSTERIOUS BELL. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Ir was a dead calm: the sun beamed bright and 
|beautiful upon the ocean, in sitting glory, and all 
life and animation had given place to that overpower 
‘ing listlessness, which none can form any concep 
\tion of, but they who have experienced a long con 
jtinued calm at sea. 

I was leaning against the taffrail, gazing upon the 
\dark waters below, in that state of apathy, in which 
‘thought itself becomes almost too great an exertion, 
\when suddenly a gentle breath of wind that swept 
jalong so lightly as to cause no ripple upon the glas- 
|sy surface of the waveless deep, wafted to my awa- 
kened sense a tinkling sound, like the ringing of a 
|small bell at an immense distance. The unusual 
jcireumstance aroused my dormant faculties, and I 
|listened with breathless attention ; but the flaw had 
passed, and all was again silent and deathlike. 

I remained upon the same spot nearly an hour, but 
it came not again; and at length, overcome with 
drowsiness, I retired to my birth. The next morn- 
ing, when I came upon deck, I found that the calm 
still continued, and the Captain was of opinion that 
it would last some days. | mentioned to him the in 
cident that had attracted my attention; but he 
laughed, and said I had been dreaming. He knew 
|we were too far from land for any sound to reach us, 
}and no vessel he said could have been near enough 





opening which a door had once closed, into the hut 
and found all there so desolate and ruinous, that he 





| 


him, and no voice answered. 

A crowd of women and children soon collected to | 
look at the strange man with the long iron-gray 
beard, and all beset him with the question, ‘* Whom 
did he want?’’ To have to ask others for his own! 


house and wife and children, and perhaps for him- || 


self too, seemed so strange, that to get rid of their} 
inquiries he named the first person that occurred to 
him—* Kurt Steffew!’’ said he. Most held their | 
tongues and stared at him, but at last an aged wo- 
man said, “ He has lived for these twelve years be 
yond Saxonbergh ; you will not reach him to day.”’ 
““Velten Meier, then !’”—‘‘ God bless him!” said 
an old grandmother on crutches, “ he has been bed- 
ridden and has never left the house these fifteen 
years.” 

Claus began now te recognise some of bis old} 








1! 





for me to hear the ringing of a bell, without also be 
wed in sight. The mate agreed with him, but I ob- 
| served one weatherbeaten tar, who was standing 
jnear, to shake his head doubtfully, and his rugged 
| countenance betrayed great anxiety; but he said 
jnothing. The morning passed away, and still the 


jsea was unruffled by any breeze. After dinner, to 


|| while away the tedious hours, the Captain and I sat 
\ 


}down upon the quarter deck to cards. We had 
scarcely commenced playing when I wasstartled by 
hearing the same bell-like tones, so faint and far, 
that “nothing lived “twixt them and silence.” I 
called to the Captain to listen; be sat a moment 
without speaking, and then started up, exclaiming, 
“I hear it too.” The sailors seemed to have no- 
ticed it also, for they were hushed, and listening 
The captain went aloft with his glass, and looked 
in every direction. ‘I hearit,” said he, “ distinct- 
ly, but I can see nothing ; it cannot be from shore, 
for we are more than fifty leagues from any land.”’ 
The attention ofall on board was now fully awake 
The sailors stood upon the forecastle in anxious 





neighbours, though they appeared to have grown |! 
aged very suddenly, but his appetite for asking any || 
more questions was gone. And now a young wo-| 
man, who seemed the image of his wife, made her 
in her arms. “ What is yourname?” said he start-| 
him, Peter Claus! It is now twenty years ago since 
we sought him day and night on the Kyffhaus moun- | 
I was 
then seven years old.” 

The goatherd could contain himself no longer.—| 
’ said he, “‘andno other!” as’! 
he seized the child from his daughter’s arms, and 
kissed it. All stood pewified with astonishment, | 
till first one voice, and then another cried “ Yes, it’ 
is Peter Claus! Welcome neighbour, welcome’ 
home, after twenty years absence !”’ 





groups, all but the old man, the singular expression 
of whose features I had remarked in the morning 
He sat alone upon the windlass, with his hands 
folded, and his eyes intently fixed upon the deck— 
but still he spoke not. Various conjectures were 
hazarded among us, but none that satisfactorily ac 

counted for the noise. 

The afternoon passed, and the sun again set, 
while the tinkling sound still came floating over the 
waves. It was late before sleep closed my eyes 
that night. 

When the morning of the next day dawned, the 
captain went again to the mast-head with his glass, 
but no sail appeared upon the horizon—yet still the 
ceaseless bel] was plainly to be heard, while not a 
breath of wind was to be felt. Noon came, and 
still the calm continued, and the sound approached 
nearer and nearer—when, on a sudden, the captain 
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from the top cried out, ‘I see it now—but what it | potent desire ; the faculties of anticipation slumber | melancholy, and life began to languish in motionless 
is, heaven only knows ; it does not look like any) in despondency, or the powers of pleasure mutiny | indifference. 
craft that ever the hand of man fashioned.” } for employment. Misery and shame are nearly allied. It was not 
We all rushed to the forecastle, and in silence’ I was so little able to find entertainment for my- | without many struggles that I prevailed on myself 
awaited the approach of this strange navigator. It) self, that I was forced, in a short time, to venture! to confess my uneasiness to Euphemia, the only 
came careering over the water with a rapid motion, | abroad, as the solitary savage is driven by hunger friend who had never pained me with comfort or 
and as it drew near, exhibited to our wondering | from his cavern. I entered with all the humility of with pity—I at last laid my calamities before her, 
gaze a single black mast, rising from the centre of disgrace into assemblies, where I had lately sparkled rather to ease my heart than receive assistance. 
what seemed a square and solid block of wood, but, with gaiety, and towered with triumph. I was not | ‘‘ We must distinguish,” said she, “ my Victoria, 
without yard or sail, nor did any living creature | wholly without hope, that dejection had misrepre-| those evils which are imposed by Providence, from 
appear upon it. I proposed to take the boat, and|sented me to myself, and that the remains of my | those which we ourselves give the power of hurting 
board it—but the sailors shook their heads, and the | former face might yet have some attraction and in- | us. Of your calamity, a small! part is the infliction 
captain was silent. Determined to discover the | fluence : but the first circle of visits convinced me, | of heaven, the rest is little more than the corrosion 
meaning of this phenomenon, I jumped into the that my reign was at an end; that life and death of idle discontent. You have lost that which may 
boat, intending to scull toward it, when the old || were no longer in my hands; that I was no more to indeed sometimes contribute to happiness, but to 
sailor, seeing my resolution, declared he would go), practise the glance of command, or the frown of pro-| which happiness is, by no means, inseparably an- 
with me; and the captain, after a moment’s hesi-| hihition ; to receive the tribute of sighs and praises,| nexed. You have lost what the greater number of 
tation, also joined us. We rowed swiftly onwards, or be soothed with the gentle murmurs of affection- jthe human race never possessed; what those on 
io meet the object of our curiosity, which was now. ate timidity. My opinion was now unheard, and whom it is bestowed for the most part possess in 
within half a mile of the ship, and in a few minutes) my proposals were unregarded ; the narrowness of vain; and what you, while it was yours, knew not 
were sufficiently near to perceive the bell, the | my knowledge, and the meanness of my sentiments, how to use. You have only lost early what the 
ringing of which had announced its coming, at the) were easily discovered, when the eyes were no, laws of nature forbid you to keep long, and have lost 
top of the mast. It was green and rusty, as if with) longer engaged against the judgment; and it was, it while your mind is yet flexible, and while you 
age, and the sides of the non-descript bark were | Observed, by those who had formerly been charmed) have time to substitute more valuable and more du- 
covered with barnacles, and tangled masses of sea-|| With my vivacious loquacity, that my understanding |rable excellences. Consider yourself, my Victoria, 
weed. Immediately beneath the bell, which still, Was impaired as well as my face, and that I was no | as a being born to know, to reason, and to act; rise 


swung from side to side with deafening din, was | longer qualified to fill a place in any company but a /at once from your dream of melancholy to wisdom 


attached a deep sea line, passing over the side and/| party at cards. |, and to piety; you will find that there are other 
descending into the water. The moment our boat} It is scarcely to be imagined how soon the mind | charms than those of beauty, and other joys than 
touched this strange vessel, the bell ceased to toll,_| sinks to a level with the condition. I, who had long) the praise of fools.” 

and the floating mass becaine immovable. We) considered all who approached me as vassals con- || —= 
gazed upon it, and upon each other, in amazement ; | demned to regulate their pleasures by my eyes, and | 
and at length the captain, in a low and tremulous || harrass their inventions for my entertainment, was | 
voice, proposed to return ; but the sailor said, ‘‘ No!) in less than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket 


it was an evil hour when we met this accursed””— | with professions of obligation ; to catch with eager- | : 

(his voice sunk, and J could not distinguish what ess at a compliment; and to watch with all the a =s “yer Jew. - ven to _ originated 
. ; om . . 2 : . ieriliee || 12 the early ages o wistiapity, though at what precise pe- 
he uttered )—** but we have met it, and we must | anxiousness of dependence, lest any little civility) 504 it is impossible to say. It is known, however, to have 
not leave it thus. Let us hau! upon this line.” We) that was paid me should pass unacknowledged. |! been current in England, and other parts of Europe, before 
did so for nearly twenty minutes, but with great | Though the negligence of the men was not very) the year 1228. There are many different versions of this sto- 


difficulty, for it seemed as if some ponderous body) pleasing when compared with vows and adoration, || TY» beth iv prose aud verse, and an old ballad on the subject 
at the extremity resisted our efforts. \| yet it was far more supportable than the insolence || *'© be found in the “ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
} | All those accounts, however, agree in substance, which is as 


At length the profound stillness that had hitherto | of my OWn 80x For the first ten months after my |follows: ‘On the day of our Lord and Saviour’s crucifixion, 
prevailed among us, was broken by the captain, H return into the world, I never entered a single house | as he was led forth to be put to death, a Jew struck him, and 
who looked down into the water, and exclaimed, | in which the memory of my downfall was not re-|| bade him go faster; at which Jesus replied, ‘I indeed am 
“« Gracious heavens! what have we here ?”’ || vived. At one place I was congratulated on my noing, but ne — uli wits The eye Po 

We followed with our eyes the motion of his hand, | re with wed - ancther I meant of the benefits| cceehaeeaas a ited He ecce rage ms 
and saw a large object glistening white beneath the | of early inoculation ; by some I have been told, in i{ without being subject to the infirmities of age. and is doomed 
waves, and appearing like a gigantic corse, wrap- || express terms, that! am not yet without my charms ; to wander about the world till the day of jndgment!” This 
ped in a white cloth, and bound with cords others have whispered, at my entrance, “ this is the! fable is still believed by many, among the ignorant, even in 

«© Now may heaven shield us!” said the seaman, emeneated Senay. | : One told mo of . wash that tis comuy- mesoaalinen ae = oo oct alagts 

would smooth the skin; and another offered me her, stitious ages, Many persons appeared at different times under 


in ahusky voice, “it is the shrouded demon of the : ‘ . “ ithe character of the Wandering Jew—impostors whose cu- 
y ’ || chair that I might not front the light. Some soothed | pidity, or love of marvellous aan Pi eammeduan 


sea. . . 
As he spoke, he drew his knife from his belt, and i me with the observation that none can tell how SOON | with the credulity of the world. In this legend we may dis 
in an instant severed the line. The bod turned || ™Y case may be her own; and some thought it pro-|| cover the origin of a great number of wild, romantic tales 
anager sleoge y || per to receive me with mournful tenderness, formal] | Goethe has founded dramatic poem on it: it would be 

its white sides flashing through the dark waters, | ecdclence. and conssleters blendishments || strange, indeed, ifa theme so suited to his manner should 
and, with the rapidity of lightning, disappeared || T ets I ' ad ae d with I th : ||escape him. Maturin also took from it the hint of his Mel- 
from our view ! | aus was I every day patesscs W itl all the stra- | moth; and the story of the Flying Dutchman, which has now 
|| tagems of well-bred malignity; yet insolence was become popular in a dramatic shape, was doubtless derived 
|| more tolerable than solitude, and I therefore per-'| from the same source. In short, it is the father of that nu 


THE MISERIES OF A BEAUTY DEFACED. | sisted to keep my time at the doors of my acquaint-| merous tribe of unearthly romances, whose heroes are en 
The condition of a young woman who has never ance, without gratifying them with any appearance | 40e4 effected with cupernetural longeelty. 

thought or heard of any other excellence than beau- of resentment or depression. I expected that their| Debating Societies.--It is very pleasing to observe an in 
ty, and whom the sudden blast of disease wrinkles||exultation would in time vapour away ; that the J©Y| creasing disposition among the youth of our city, to form 
in her bloom, is indeed sufficiently calamitous. She |! of their superiority would end with its novelty, and | themselves into debating and other literary societies. ‘Ther: 
is at once deprived of all that gave her eminence or that I should be suffered to glide along in my pre-| #re few young men among us who cannot command, at least, 
power; of all that elated her pride, vr animated her) sent form among the nameless multitude, whom na-| a moderate portion of leisure, ood fewer still, we hope, who 
sae : | . an have not some ambition forimprovement. For the rest, it is 
activity ; all that filled her days with pleasure, and) ture never intended to excite envy or admiration, | , culpable neglect, which is often demoralizing, to spend all 
her nights with hope ; all that gave gladness to the) nor enabled to delight the eye or inflame the heart.| their leisure in idleness, or mere amusement. There are 
present hour, or brightened her prospects of futurity. I This was naturally to be expected, and this I be-' many ways of combining amusement with instruction ; but 
It is, perhaps, not in the power of a man, whose at-) gan to experience. But when I was no longer agi- ™#"5: that are far > a = apemamagmatly less useful and less 
tention has been divided by diversity of pursuits, | tated by the perpetual ardour of resistance and effort amc 7 cee dein alain ee ee _ 
and who has not becn accustomed to derive from) of perseverance, I found more sensibly the want of jean that Pc pen unleapertent Avy ties 2 ert 
others much of his happiness, to image to himself, those entertainments which had formerly delighted intellectual improvement, however unpretending its charac 
such helpless destitution, such dismal inanity. Every me; the day rose upon me without an engagement, | ter, merits our particular regard; and associations of this 
object of pleasing contemplation is at once snatched and evening closed in its natural gloom, without, *i2d bave often been — from obscure beginnings, to 
away, and the soul finds every receptacle of ideas summoning me to a concert or a ball. None had rie sap _stgaaccaegeocny mined 4 . ae 
: : > was, some years ago, established in a neighbouring metro 

empty, or filled only with the memory of joys that) any care to find amusements for me, and I had no polis by afew young gentlemen, who, at the time, had no 
an return no more. All is gloomy privation, or im-| power of amusing myself. Idleness exposed me to. expectation of its ever attaining to apy magnitude ; but, from 
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The Wandering Jew.— Every body hes heard the tradition- 
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the natural effect of the enterprise of its members, imparting | 


a southern paper, as the production of our countryman, 


eee 


lto draw a parallel between these two ladies; indeed, there 


a kindred spirit to others, and drawing them into the circle, || Paulding. This was also a compliment. But finally and || is scarcely a point of comparison between them, the style of 
it soon “‘ waxed mighty.” not only in numbers, bat in talent | lastly, to hear the poor bantling accused of illegitumacy, was | each being as different as the respective schools to which 


and spirit; and has since been the means of bringing into i 
| 


notice several of the most distinguished men of the place. 
There is, however, a sufficient object in establishing such a) 


society, even where there is no prospect of raising it to || 
great eminence; its influence may not be extensively felt, | 


but, so far as it reaches, it will be found beneficial. Asso- 
ciations of this kind should not confine their exercises wholly 
to disputation. Rules should also be adopted to encourage 
the production of essays and other original compositious. We 
are acquainted with the regulations of one of those bodies in 
this city, which are modelled on an excellent plan, and 
might serve as a pattern for others * ‘These institations not 
only deter youth from the ruinous waste of time and mental 
powers, but foster that spirit of amiable fraternity which has 
been lauded by the sages of every era, from Solomon down | 
to the present generation | 


Spain.— The state of this country is distracted and mise 
rable. ‘The spirit of independence, though for a while de- 
pressed, is by no means extinct, and insurrections are con 
tinually breaking out. Itis probable, however, that the ele 
ments are still in a feeble state, and that many years will be 
required to mature them; but they will then be powerful in 
proportion to the time they have beeu strengthening. The 
Spaniards are naturally slow in their movements, but capable 
of great energy when fully roused, as their actions in different 
ages have proved 


Franklin Journal, and American Mechanic’s Magazine.— 
Though we have before taken notice of this periodical, we 
may be excused for again calling to it the attention of those 
interested in mechanical and scientific pursuits. It is now 
printed with great neatness, and has impreved as much in 
intrinsic value as in exterior execution We have before us 
the number for this month, (No. 4 of vol. 1V.) which contains 
a great number of instructive articles on the useful sciences 
The journal is edited by Dr. Thomas P. Jones, Professor of 
Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, and is 
published by Judah Dobson, of Philadelphia; and by J. M 
Campbell, in the Arcade, New York. | 


Spirit of Contemporary Poetry.--The third number of this 
work is published, containing more of the works of Barry 
Coruwall It is printed in a style equal to that of the best 
English books. All the lovers of the poetry of the present 
age should patronise it. It is not one of the cheap periodicals 
of the day, and is therefore worthy of the consideration of all 
persons of taste. 





The Bucket. —We are not sure that our friend Woodworth 
intended the following letter for publication; but we have 
not time to comply with the concluding request in any other 
way, than by giving it verbatim 

“The Literary Cadet is an excellent semi weekly paper, 
published by Messrs. Smith and Parmenter, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and we have ever been very highly pleased | 
with its contents, until the last number came to hand, dated 
October 10. Perhaps our own “ excessive modesty’? would | 
have induced us to pass the objectionable article in silence, 
were it not calculated (however anintentionally) to produce 
a Wrong impression on (he minds of some readers. We allude 
to that article which introduces our iittle song of the Bucker, 
in which the editor expresses himself as follows : 

“* We think our correspondent is in errer, in ascribing the produc 
tion to the pen of Paulding. Li we are not mistaken, it was written 
by Woodworth, and was one of the hundred PARODIES that were 

itten about the same time «n a very popular song. To us, as it isa 
paredy, it is not very agreeable, though we think it possesses as 
much merit as parodies generally do. But from parodies and puns, 
heaven protect us !’ 

The word parody is thus defined by Dr. Johnson: ‘ A kind 
of writing in which the words of an author, or his thoughts, 
are taken, and, by a slight change, adopted to some new 
purpose."’ Now, the little production in question was written 
ona hot day in the summer of 1817, and immediately pub- 
lished in the Republican Chronicle of thiecity. If the editor 
of the Cadet will be kind enough to point out a single thought 
or expression contained in this song, that ever appeared in 
print previous to that date, we will acknowledge the song to 
be a parody—not else. Parodies on the Bucket, we know, 
have aince appeared without number, such as the Blanket, by 
a lady of this city; the Bible that lay on the stand, &. We 
may be accused of giving an undue importance to so trifling 
an affair. But, as the Levite said, “‘ Ye have taken away 
my gods—what have I more?” It is killing the poor man’s 
only lamb. It is blighting the only fresh leaf on our little 
sprig. We speak in the plural number, George, because te 
are editors. The fact is, this little Bucket of ours has been 
bandied about strangely. John Bull claimed it, within six 
months after it appeared, and it ran through the English Ma- 
gazines as the production of Wordsworth. This we consi- 
dered as acompliment. The next thing we saw of it was in 


* Tue I'vanklin Literary Association 


}acting at the Park theatre. 


too much—better have thirty-six fathers than none. 
it justice, George, in your next Mirror, and oblige yours, 
truly, 8. Woopwoarrtn. 

* Georce P. Morais, Esa.” 

Park theatre.—We are indebted to a valued correspord- 
ent for the following notice of the Park theatre, and we are 
much pleased to state that we shal!, hereafter, be occasionally 
favoured with communications on this subject from the same 
able pen. 

“The new drama of Faustus has met with the most 
decided success. Indeed, this subject seems ordained to 
succeed iv all ages, and in allshapes. The first noise that 
the German student Faust, or Faustus, made in the world, 
was as the inventor of the “‘ nobie art” of printing; the art 


|| (as young Fourth-of-July orators say) that bas broken the 


bonds of darkness—that has disseminated the light of know 


ledge from pole to pole—that has shook the iron thrones of 


despotism—that has, (but this is too poetical,) that, in short, 
has proved of incalculable benefit to all mankind, always, 
alas! excepting that unhappy body of men, its *‘ professors ;* 
and these *‘ gentlemen of the press’’—these * men of letters” 
—or, in the vulgar tongue, printers. are known to loath, 
detest, and execrate the name of Faust, and to speak in the 
most contemptuous and vilifying terms, of the * heaven-born 
art.” Reader, canst thou divine the cause of this rooted 
abhorrence? It is this:—Printing doth many things, but 
one thing it does not do—it does not ** put money in the 
purse’ “Goto, then.” Goethe next took Faust in hand, 
and Goethe has rendered him immortal. We believe Lord 
Gower’s translation has been but little read in this country 
It ought to be read, and now is the fittest season. The Faust 
of Goethe is not light summer reading; it is not a work for 
aman in a happy frame of mind, over a cheerful fire ; but, 
when suicidal November sheds its sombre influence on the 
soul, take up Faust, and then, * congenial horrors, hail '"’ 
But, undoubtedly, the way in which Faustus is best known 
to the public is through the medium of the one-shilling edi 
tion, where, stripped of all the delusive gloss of poetry, you 
have his plain, unvarnished dealings with the devil. We re 
collect something of an anecdote concerning it. The Isle of 
Man, as is well known, is a place of refuge for half the 
smugglers in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land. These “minions of the moon" are not much addicted 
to polite literature ; and their ladies, being principally em 
ployed in repairing fishing tackle, have, of course, little time 


‘to form blue-stocking coteries ; and a copy of the Bible, and 


a copy of Dr. Faustus, were the only books extant upon the 
island; and the latter, by constant use, at length became so 
bethummed as to be altogether illegible. What was to be 


| done in this emergency? The belles-letfres were on the de 


cline. The “ march of mind” was retrograde, in the Isle of 
Man! Nothing was left ‘to teach the young ideas” of the 
future manks “ how to shoot.”’ A meeting was called forth 
with, to consider what standard work should be procured 
from Edinburgh, when it was unanimously resolved, ** That 
a new Dr. Faustus be ordered.”’ To crown the whole, Mr 
Soane undertook to manufacture a drama out of this inex 
haustless subject; and the fruits of his labour is the piece now 


rably excited, and they were both disappointed and surpassed 
by the result As a dramatic composition, it possesses but 
trifling merit, and is, in fact, little more than a well-contrived 
vehicle for scenic representation; but these representations 
amply compensate for all deficiencies. It is, from first to 


last, a succession of splendid scenes, superior, we think, to || 


any thing of the kind hitherto exhibited in this country ; and 
a few of them, the Drafenchels, at sunset, the Rialto, inVen 
ice, and the street in Naples, not, perhaps, exceeded in any 
other. The music, by Bishop and Horn, which is of a very 
superior kind, had ample justice done it by the chaste style 
and rich tones of Mrs. Knight. In the songs of Come to me, 
love, and Saul, O king! 


is also a very pretty air by Horn, Lucy, dear Lucy, which} 


was as prettily given by Mrs. Hackett. Of the acting, we 
have little to say. It was, as Dogberry expresses it, ‘* most 
tolerable, and not to be endured.’’ The best thing in it was 
Mr. Barry's Mephistopholes; except, perhaps, the dying 
scene of Mr. Williams, and this was certainly one of the most 


unique aflairs we have witnessed for some time past, and was | 


(what his comedy seldom is) very amusing. We must en- 
treat, however, that he die a little quicker; his protracted 
sufferings are really too much for the feelings of the audience. 
But what gave us the most siucere pleasure, was the entry of 
Mrs. Knight, as Adine. She was welcomed with a most 


cheering burst of applause. In the return of this lady to the || 


stage, the musical profession regains one of its brightest or- 
naments; while, at the same time, it loses a resplendent star, 
in this hemisphere at least, in the departure of Signorina 


So do 


Our expectations were conside |, 


she was particularly happy. There || 


|} On the 10th inst. Mrs. Honor R. Hastings 


they belong. The Signorina may be likened to one of Ros- 
||sina’s overtures—tasteful, brilliant, and overpowering ; and 
I Mrs. Knight to a plaintive Scotch melody—simple and unos- 
j|tentatious, the touching beauty of whose tones, however, 
| cling to our memory, and will not pass away. We have heard 
Catalina, and other singers, whose powers of execution and 
|| scientific acquirements exceed those of Mrs. Knight; have 
listened with astonishment, we admit, to their everlasting 
shakes and ornaments; and have tried to admire, and per 
suade ourselves we were pleased, but could not help exclaim 
ing, at times, like honest Christopher Sly, 
| * An excellent piece of work, truly; 
© Woald it were done.” 
| The fact is, that a relish for scientific singing is an acquired 
not anatural taste. A simple melody is vice versa; it comes 
|j}home “to the bosoms and business of all;"’ and soul and 
|| feeling (which are its essence) are alone requisite to appre 
ciate it; while to form a judgment of scientific music, a cor 
rect ear, and musical education, are indispensable. As we 
pretend not to the latter qualifications, we of course care little 
tor strains that * please the ear, but never touch the heart ;”’ 
nav, are barbarous enough to confess we would rather listen 
to the expressive melodies of Moore and Burns—to Auld 
Lang Syne, or Love's Young Dream--than the most scienti 
fically difficult displays (for the greater the difficulty, the 
Hereater the science) of any of our highly-praixed modern 
| composers. And we do not know bat, after all, we are in 
the right; for of all the volumes of musical composition that 
are annually poured forth upon the public, how mauy survive 
the fashion of the hour? They are listened to, applauded, 
and forgotten. While the old imperishable melodies continue 
to float upon the stream of time, the others sink into oblivion, 
\iterally dragged down by the inordinate weight of ornament 
we care not; at all 


Musical amateurs may sneer at this; 
events, in spite of the cognoscenti, the elect, nature and the 
majority are on our side. No one will doubt this who has 
HW been curious enough to observe the countenances of an au- 
y dence when listening to some fine old song, played with 
modern variations. The performer rans the whole range of 
the gamut—goes through the most astounding flourishes and 
elaborate display —look at the countenances of the andience — 
see the bewildered air, or listless indifference, depicted 
thereon ; but if a few notes of the original tune hay pen to 
emerge accidentally from the chaos, then mark how the faces 
are lighted up with expression and interest—and hark to the 
involuntary tinkling of the feet' It is like meeting an old 
acquaintance amid strange faces, in a strange land. Itis the 
triumph of nature over art. But this is wandering far away 
| from Mrs. Knight—and we are sure we never desire to wander 
|| from ber, or have her wander from 4s; but 


| “Tfany fault Ihave, it is digression— 
| “ Leaving my readers to proceed alone, 
HI “ While L soliloquive beyond expression.” 
But we have little more to say of her that we have not said 
half a dozen times before ; viz. that her plaintive airs are full 
|| of pathos and feeling ; and that there is a degree of arch ex 
pression thrown into her more lively efforts, that is no less 
delightful. About her comic acting, there is a happy and 
playful humour, and a winnivg vivacity, that it is next to 
impossible not to admire ; but in pathetic parts, she is ——— 
we will not write a harsh word about such a favourite; but 
| m0 one, we dare say, feels her deticiency in this respect more 
| than Mrs. Koight—at least we know, that in such parts as 
Adine she looks uncommonly uncomfortable ; she is not fitted 
|for the * wear and tear” of German horrors. To conclude 
|| this lengthy article, Faustus is a sj-ectacie well worth seeing 
|| The Journal of Commerce ought to notice it, for it is, if we 
|| may believe the play-bills, very moral, and, in the last scene 
| certainly contrives 


“to show 
“ The very place where wicked people go.” ( 





| 
| 
| 
| 





MARRIED, 


On the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Goldsmith, Mr. James J. Mapes 
to Miss Sophia Furman. 

On the 1tth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Rutledge, George W. Morton 
Esq. to Miss Caroline Augusta Denning 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, William W. Mumford 
Esq. to Miss Angelina 8. Jewkin- 

On the 16th inst. William H. Macy to Eliza L. Jenkins 

At Boston, on the 10th inst. Mr. Thomas 1). Shomway, of New 
Vork, to Miss Mary Blackstone, «1 the former place 
| On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. James Burges to Mrs 
Mary Conckling. 
{| 


DIED, 





aged 87 years 
On the Uth inst. Mrs. Bridget Porter, aged 60 years 
On the 12th inst. Mr. Dancan Forbes, aged 37 vears 
On the 12th inst. Miss Sarah E. King, aged 15 years 
On the 15th inst. Louis Bance!, Esq. aged 49 yeors 
On the 15tb inst. Mr. George M. Whitlock, aged 28 vears 
On the 15th inst. Mr. Aaron Crygier, aged 56 years 








Garcia, and in that departure fades away the last lingering || 7)... city Inspector reports the death of ninety-two persons durine 
hope of an Italian opera ia this city, It is not our intention 


the past week 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
AUTUMN. 


Waar weary thoughts enthral the troubled breast, 
As the eye looks o'er natare’s wan domain ; 
Yet rays of beauty in its sadness rest— 
Soft hues of light, and many a russet stain! 
The woods are lovely in their gorgeous train ; 
In the blae heaven the fleecy clouds float on; 
The rustling leaf is on the dusty plain, 
While the soft winds of Summer’s prime have flown, 
Passing, with bidden song, for Autumn’s mournful tone! 
What a pure glory doth the golden sun, 
The while he lingers in the solemn west, 
Pour o’er the spoils the passing year hath won— 
The pale, meek beauty, of the sere earth's breast! 
Lo! where Decay his signet hath impressed ! 
Mark the far. chastened hills, whose colours swell 


Dim in their distant beauty; while a blest 


Array of clouds seems on their heads to dwell. | 
Oft may such scenes be marked—their beauty who may tell? 
Deep, breezy voices of this dying clime! 

Ye chant the wail of the expiring year— 

Ye sing the waste of the destroyer, Time— 

The gathered harvest, and the vine-leaf sere! 

O, look within, my spirit !—is not there 
The mouroful autumn of Joy’s sunny bowers— 

The desolate waste of many a vision fair— 
Dead hopes—whicb withered, e’en as summer flowers— | 
Cold as the dew’s calm sleep, in midnight’s voiceless hours !| 
What a gay pomp invests the blighted woods, 

Poured from still evening’s heaven, in silence down ! 

The clear white frost—then in their solitudes 

Straight dim Decay doth weave his varied crown, 

And sadness lingers on the mountains brown ; 

The summer birds flee to the bright southwest— 

Where viewless fragrance on their path is strown; 
Where leaves make music o’er the tranquil breast— 
Sinking, with folded wing, on the green bough to rest! 
Scene of a pure and eloquent delight! 

The thoughtful spirit now may seek in thee 
A monitory lesson—visions bright 

Fade in the brain, as blossoms on the tree, 

And hopes are withering from the days that be! 

Love folds his rosy wing, when joy is o’er— 

His laughing hours decay to fantasy, 

Like that gay fruit,* on the dead ocean’s shore : 
Fair, ripening without—but ashes at the core! 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE SKY. 


Vertitur intenso celum.—JEn. lib. 2. 


Bright arch of heaven! I gaze upon thee now 
In rapture, for the summer-sun hath set, 

And the moon (lovely traveller) wanders slow 
Through thy unclouded loveliness ; as yet, 

No stars appear to gem thy canopy, 

Drowned in thy golden twilight ; while the sea, 

Curled by ao zephyr, peaceful and at rest, 

Reflects thy glories in its tranquil breast. 


Bright arch of heaven! how often, heretofore, 

Have my eyes gazed, enraptured, in thy light, 
As still I wandered on the silent shore, 

Just as the day was blending with the night. 
When every sound was hushed, save the shrill ery 
Of the wild sea-fowl, and thy tints, fair sky, 
Streaming in lines and curves of richest light, 
Were then, as now, most beautiful, most bright ! 


But I have gazed upon thee, lovely arch! 
When thy fair face a different aspect wore ; 
When mountain clouds were chasing, in their march, 
The heavy mountain clouds which flew before ; 
When the loud angry tempest whistled shrill, 
And our frail bark now laboured up a hill 


| 


| 
| 


| 


It 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 
} 








Of warning waters, and now sought a vale 
Of horrid foam, with many a tattered sail. 


And | have seen thee when thy face had lost 

That tempest-frowning ; and, at night's dark noon, 
Have looked upon thee, glittering with a host 

Of heavenly gems, undazzled by a moon. 


* The (tabled) apples on the brink of t k J 
to be fair withou!, and, within, ast = stent ae kee 
Votes te Byron's“ Childe Harold.’ 





Vide Tacitus, Histor. 1, 5, 7.— | 


And when my eager spirit tried to bound 
Upward, and grasp immensity, she found 
Mortality's cold hand her flight restrain, 

And its voice say, “ Pris’ner, behold thy chain!" 


Bright arch' and I have looked upon thee when 
From ocean's bosom, rose the lord of day, 

In all the majesty of light: and then, 
Enraptured, have I watched his potent ray, 

Touching and tinting all thy face anew ; 

The dark cloud, changing from its mournful bue, 

Melted to gold :—and the white vapour took 

The rose’s deepest blushes from his look. 


Bright arch! I've owned thy grandeur when there came 

Forth from the low’ring mountain-cleuds which dark- 
ened 

Thy angry face, the lightning’s vivid flame : 
When mortals trembled, and pale nature hearkened 

To hear the coming peal; oor listened long, 

When, crashing deep, the thunder’s awful song, 

Loud, long and furious, woke its grandest tone, 

And claimed mankind’s attention al! its own. 


Bright arch of heaven! oh! I have looked on thee 
In all thy various moods, dark, bright, or dull; 
And marked thee, changeful as the mighty sea, 
Yet always grand, and always wonderful. 
Whether the sun its light, the tempest dread, 
Or midnight’s gems thy lovely face o’erspread :— 
Whether with Phebus’ light, or lightning’s glare, 
Thy face be lit, thou still art “ passing fair."’ Henry. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
RODERICK. 


Roderick's heart beat high on the day 

When to the battle he led the way— 

The chief of a brave and vent'rous band, 
Whose swords were drawn for the Holy Land 


That day to his saint he made a vow, 
That he'd lay the crescent standard low, 
And plant the holy cross in its stead, 

Or die where the pure Redeemer bled. 


And well might he wish the field to gain, 
And number, among the Moslem slain, 
The Saracen chief, whose bloody sword 
Hewed down the soldiers of the Lord. 


For he had heard, with raptured ear, 
That the hand of her his soul held dear, 
Was the prize of any well-born knight, 
Who'd slay the Saracen chief in fight. 


Now thoughts of victory fill his breast, 
And he lays his trusty lance in rest, 
Adjusts his glittering morion, 

And spurs his fiery charger on ; 


Impetuous rides through bearded ranks, 
And bloodier makes his charger’s fanks— 
For through hostile troops is seen, afar, 
The Saracen’s blood-red scimetar. 


The infidel’s arm was raised on high, 

And wherever it fell was heard the cry 

Of some knight, or squire, or yeoman brave 
Sent by the Turk to a bloody grave. 


And now he rides near our noble knight— 
Now, Roderick, nerve thee for the fight ! 

Now close their steeds, with thundering sound, 
Which rings afar o'er echoing ground. 


The Paynim receives the Christian’s blow— 
See the red blood o'er his caftan flow! 

His life-blood running freely and fast, 

He falls from his charger, and breathes his last 


The ground is cover’d with Moslem dead, 
The rest have from their standard fled, 
And Roderick from his charger sprang, 
‘Mid thundering shouts and trumpets’ clang 


Margaret received his proffered hand, 
And they went to fair Britannia’s land ; 
And victory always crowned the sword 


Of Roderick, “ Soldier of the Lord~ Opin 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MEMORY. 
Ah! what survives misfortune’s blight— 
Blooms fresher ‘neath a stormy sky— 
Through clouds of darkness shines more bright’ 
‘Tis memory—faithful memory ! 





When absence chills the glowing heart, 
And fond regret bedews the eye, 
What can a thrilling bliss impart? 
‘Tis memory—faithful memory ! 


When fancy dwells on forms long dear, 
And fond affection prompts the sigh, 
Whose fairy glass shows loved ones here? 


*Tis memory— faithful memory ! Harriet 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
I THINK OF THEE. 


When the sun is brightly gleaming, 
On each flower, bud, and tree ; 

And its golden light is streaming, 
Then, my love, I think of thee. 


When the muttering thunder’s rolling, 
And high sweils the mighty sea ; 
When the boist’rous wind is howling, 





Still, my love, I think of thee. 


When the moonlight beams are dancing 
O’er the lake so merrily, 

Eye delighting—soul entrancing— 
Then, my love, | thirk of thee. 


When in sickness, or in danger, 
What is pain or fear to me? 

Then to other thoughts a stranger— 
Still, my love, I think of thee. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
TO CORA. 


O, trust not beauty aye to bring 

Thee all that’s bright and flattering. 

In vernal freshness thou hast seen 

The lovely flower, that decks the green, 
Bloom forth in beauty, and all eyes 

Pay homage to its gorgeous dyes; 














Yet in one fleeting hour decay, 

And, unremembered, pass away. 

And thus with beauty’s fragile flower 
*Twill yield thee but a transient power. 


And trust not all that Fancy weaves, 
For she is faise, and oft deceives ; 
She oft will lure thy captive sight 
To wander o’er her flowery height, 
And there thy raptured vision bless 
With promises of happiness. 

But trust her not; she bids thee live 
For pleasures life can never give— 
Then leaves thy star of hope to set 
In disappointment and regret, 


And trust not wealth’s resplendent show 
To yield thee happiness below: 

We oft, too oft, with dazzled eyes, 
Worship her empty pageantries, 

And dream that joy and honour’s found 
Alone in her imposing round. 

Yet trust her not; she scarce confers 

A joy on all her worshippers— 

An hour from care, from sorrow free, 
For all their cold idolatry. 


O, trust not these, but turo thy sight 
Where science spreads her treasures brighit, 
And from her proffered stores refined, 
Secure the beauties of the mind, 

To grace those charms, those virtues, heaven 
To thee, with liberal hand, has given; 

*T will dignify, adorn, and give 

Those pleasures formed to last and live, 
When fancy’s dreams and beauty’s smile 
Have ceased to triumph and beguile ; 

and wealth and fashion’s futile train 


Shall tempt the sickened mind in vain. Amicts 
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